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The war, which is now unhappily raging in the East, is 
supposed by some sanguine persons likely to promote the 
conversion of the Mahometans and other Eastern nations, 
by bringing them more directly into contact with those who 
profess the pure faith of the Gospel of Christ. We ttust 
that thisbenevolent hope will not be altogetherdisappointed ; 
but we are bound to confess, that some of the peculiar 
iisages of the Church of Rome appear to us to interpose 
the greatest obstacle to such a desirable event. This as- 
sertion may appear strange to many of our readers ; but 
we will endeavour briefly to state our reasons for it. 

Let us suppose an intelligent Turk to meet, in Constan- 
tinople or elsewhere, with a Roman Catholic missionary 
clergyman, and to be told by him that Christianity was 
the only true, rational religion in the world, and that 
Bome was the place where this religion was professed and 
practised in its greatest purity. As Italian is very generally 
spoken throughout the East, it would be no very difficult 
matter for our friend the Turk to travel to Rome, in order 
to judpre for himself whether the Christian religion he, 
in truth, such a reasonable religion as he had been told it 
was. He finds himself at St. Peter's, suppose on last 
Easter Sunday, on which day the Pope always proceeds 
in state to that Cathedral. The first thing that meets the 
eye of the Turk, is a countless number of statues and pic- 
tares, before which the a.sserobled multitudes are kneeling, in 
an attitude of fervent devotion. The Mahometans, as is 
well known, have such a horror of idolatry, that they will 
not tolerate even a painting of the hiunan form, lest it 
should lead, however remotely, to the commission of that 
sin; and it is needless to say what feelings of aversion 
would be excited in the mind of the Turk, by the image- 
worsliip which the Church of Rome not only tolerates, but 
openly defends.* He sees persons of all ranks and ages 
prostrating ihemselvcs before some inanimate piece of wood 
or marble, and o6Fering up their prayers towards it. He 
knows nothing of ».he ingenious subtleties invented by the 
Komish doctors, to distinguish between the image and the 
object represented by li He hits never heard about latria, 
dulia, or hyperdulia ; he only sees the practice of a mode 
of worship which he feels to be derogatory to the dignity 
and majesty of the one true Ood ; and he asks liimself, 
in amazement — Is this the pure and reasonable religion in 
which I am told I most believe, il I desire to attain 
eternal salvation ? 

We need not stop to describe the increased amazement 
of the Mahometan inquirer, when he hears tht names of 
countless saints and angels mixed up in the prayers nttered 
by the crowd around him. His reason tells him that Ood 
alone is the proper object of religions worship, and he finds 
it hard to conceive how that can be a pure religion, in 
which the Almighty is robbed of the honour which right- 
fully belongs to Him alone. At last, however, the priest 
mounts the steps of the high altar, and the service is about 
to begin. A low murmur reaches the ears of the Turk ; 
but he can scarcely distinguish the words of what is spoken. 

* Vide Cathouc LAiHait, toL L, pp. 182, 128; vol. ill., p. M. 



He sees the crowd kneeling and crossing themselves ; and 
he is anxious to be informed respecting the meaning of the 
prayers which they are offering up to God. He addresses 
one of the congregation near him — " Good sir, you seem 
to b6 mightily concerned and affected with what yonder 
man in the g.iy garment is reading ; for my part, although 
I know Italian pretty well, I do not understand one word 
that he says ; but I suppose you can intorm me ?" And 
what reply docs he receive? "No, truly, friend, the lan- 
guage which the priest speaks is quite unknown to us ; we 
understand the prayers no more than you do." " Then, 
why," he would naturally ask, " do yon raise your eyes, 
and lift up your hands, and beat your breasts, as if you 
did understand them ?" " Why, as for that, we can give 
no other reason, bat that we believe they are "ciy devout 
words, in a language spoken by "ur ancestors about 
eighteen hundred years ago ; and it is an old fashion among 
u3 thus to behave ourselves whilst they are reading." "But, 
what !" he would ask, " have you not met together to join 
with the priest in offering up your prayers in common to 
God?" "No, truly," the Italian would reply, " we need 
not mind the meaning of the prayers at all ; the priest 
prays for us as well as for himself; if we attend to the 
sound of the words, our divines tell us that it is quite suffi- 
cient ; and we need not trouble ourselves to understand 
their meaning, or. indeed, to have our thoughts fixed on 
God at all !" Now, what will the Turk think of these en- 
lightened people, or of the religion which they profess ? We 
need not go far to look for an answer ; the case, just such 
as we have described it, has been long since disposed of, in 
a very few words, by St. Paul, when he wrote his first 
epistle to the Church at Corinth — " If, therefore, the 
Church be come together in one place, and all speak with 
tongues, and there come in those that are unlearned or un- 
believers, will they not say that ye are mad f" — 1 Cor, xiv. 
23. If, instead of "all speak with tongues," we insert 
" the priests speak in an nnknown tongue," have we not, in 
these words of the apostle, an exact description of such a 
scene as we have ventured to describe ? 

Indeed, among all the strange practices of the Church 
of Rome, the use of an unknown tongue in her public 
prayers has always seemed to us one of the strangest 
and most indefensible. It is, as we shall presently see, 
expressly contrary to Scripture ; it is contrary to the una- 
nimous opinion of the Fathers ; it is opposed to the practice 
of antiquity ; and it is contrary to reason and common 
sense. 

For what is prayer ? It is, surely, not the mere posture 
of the body. A man may kneel till he wears out the 
stones ; he may put himself into every variety of atti- 
tude; he may throw himself on the earth, and lie in the 
dust ; like the idolatrous king of Israel, be may put on 
sackcloth and ashes ; or, like the monks of old, be may 
kneel till his knees become horny, and yet never pray at all. 

It is not the mere expression of the month, or the utter- 
ance of a form of words with the lips. A man may repeat 
a hundred times in the day that beautiful and affecting 
prayer which our blessed Lord has taught us, and 
which we call the Lord's Prayer ; but if the affection of the 
soul do not accompany the words uttered, it is no real 
prayer. Let us hear our Lord's own words, in which he 
condemned the worship of the Jewish Church — "This 

Eeople draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and 
onoureth me with their lips ; but their heart is far from 
me. But 271 vain do they worship m£." — Matt xv. 8, 9. 

Prayer, therefore, is the outpouring of the heart to God. 
It is a holy intercourse with the Father of our spirits ; it is 
a sacred bond whereby the soul is united to that great 
Being, who alone can supply all our wants, and who is the 
author of all the blessings we enjoy. Man is sinful, weak, 
and unstable in himself; but prayer gives him the great 
and inestimable privilege of coming to God, as to a mer- 
ciful Father, to make l;nu.vn to Him all his wants and infir- 
mities, with the confident assurance, that if he asks in faith, 
his prayer will be heard. " All things," said our blessed 
Lord, " whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye 
shall receive." Christians are commanded and invited to 
pray publicly in the Church, as well as privately in their 
closets ; and our Lord Jesus Christ has been pleased to 
promise a special blessing to those who meet together, 
to offer up their prayers in common. " Where two or 
three," saith be, "are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them." — ^Matt xriii. 20. 



But how can a man express the devotional acts of the 
mind in a form of words which he does not understand? 
How can he pray in faith, when he knows not what he is to 
pray for ? How can he confess his sins with sorrow and 
remorse of soul, when he confesses he knows not what ? 
How can he desire or hope for the particular blessing* 
which the prayers of the Church contain, when ho knows 
not what they are? How can he cordially piajse or give 
thanks, when he knows not either what it is that he 
praises, or whether the prayer that the priest is reading be 
a confession, a petition, °f a thanksgiving? In short, how 
is it possible for him to accompany with his heart a prayer 
which i>c does not understand ? If attention to the sound 
aC the words he all that is required, a parrot may be as 
attentive as a Christian. It scarcely needs the grave autho- 
rity of St. Augustine to expose such an absurdity. " We 
ought," saith that learned Father, "to understand the 
meaning of our prayers, that we may sing with man's reason, 
not with mere voice, as birds do. For parrots, and ravens, 
and magpies, and such like birds are often taught by men 
to sound that which they do not understand.' * 

We have said that the use of an unknown tongue in 
prayer is expressly contrary to Scripture ; and in proof of 
this, we need only cite one short passage from St. Paul's 
Epistles. In the 14th chapter of 1st Corinthians, the 
Apostle, throughout the whole chapter, purirosely argues 
against preaching .ind praying in an unknown tongue ; for in 
those days the miraculous gift of tongues being very common 
in the Church, many of those persons who were inspired 
with it were too apt to overvalue themselves upon it ; ani 
it became a practice among them to preach and pray, and 
sing psalms in a language which their hearers did not un- 
derstand. This evil practice of theirs is distinctly con- 
demned by the apostle, upon the ground that it did not 
tend to the instruction and edification of the Church, bat 
rather the reverse. " Except," saith he, " ye utter by the 
tongue words easy to bcunderstood, how shall it be known 
what is spoken ? for ye shall speak into the air." — v. 9. 
' ' When thou shalt bless with the spirit [or with thy unknown 
tongue], how shall he that occupieth the room of the un- 
learned say Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he un- 
derslandeth not what thou sayest. For thou verily givest 
thanks well, but the other is not edified. I thank my 
God, I speak with tongues more than ye all. Yet in the 
Church I had rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, that by my voice I might teach others also, than 
ten thousand words in an unknown tongue." — v. 16, 17, 
18, 19. 

We confidently ask our readers, whether the use of an 
unknown tongue, in the public services of the Church, is 
not condemned in this passage as plainly and unmis- 
takeably as words can express? And what answer, it 
may be said, do the divines of the Church of Rome make to 
these arguments of the inspired apostle, in which, as it were 
by anticipation, he denounces the use of a Latin liturgy 
among persons who do not understand it? " Oh,'' say Bel- 
larminc and others, " St. Paul only condemns prfac)li«^ in 
an unknown tongue, but says nothing about praying. 
Now, our sermons are intended for the instruction of the 
people, and they are always preached in the vernacular 
language of the country ; therefore, the censure of the 
apostle does not apply to us."t 

This reply, however, is manifestly insufficient. Let ns 
open the Romish Missal. It contains not only prayers, 
but also sundry portions of Scripture and pious lessons, 
all of which, as well as the prayers, are read to 
the people in an unknown tongue. Now, either these 
Scriptures and lessons are read for no end at all, or they 
are read for the same end as preaching, which is to instruct 
the people ; and, therefore, the reason which St. Paul 
urges for preaching in a known tongue — viz., the edifica- 
tion of the people — would equally oblige the Church of 
Rome, if she wished to be consistent, to read the Scrip- 
tures and lessons in the Missal in a known tongue. 

* Qald hoc sit intelligere debemns, nt humana ratione, non qnasi 
avinm voce cantemus. Nam et meruli, et psittaci et corvi et picss et 
hajusmodi volucres eaepe ab hominibui docentnr aonare qaad 
nescimit.— 8. Anguat, op. torn. It., col. 81.; in Paalm xviii. Enarr. 
11,1. Par., 1679. 

t Respondeo, in primia certnm esse, in magni parte hnjns capitis 
non a^i de lectione Scriptnramm, nee officlis divinis, sed de exhorta- 
ttone spirituali, . . . Exhortationes ab omnibaa debent inielligi 
— Bellann. De Verbo. Del. Ub. it, cap. xvi,, tom. L, p. 4». Colon, 
iClS. 
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But, secondly, Bellarmine's assumption that St. Paol 
only condemns preaehing in an unknown tongue is im- 
founded. The apostle manifestly includes praying as well 
as preaching, far lie speaks, as we hare seen, of the people 
saying ^men*( the end rf the prajers; »nd, furtfcer, he 
applies the wery same argument tu tibe two casek The 
reason^hy lie Sgtbad tiw CannthlM* teeners to pnach in 
an unknown tongue was, that it was a hindrance to the 
edification of the people ; and this very reason he urges 
likewise against their praying in an unknown tongue. 
" For thou, verily, givest thanks well,'' saith be — i.e., thou 
mayest he very devout in thy own heart and affections, 
whilst thou art praising God in an unknown tongue — 
" but the other'' — that is, he that doth not understand the 
tongue thou speakest — "is not edified." — 1 Cor. xiv. 17. 
And so his words are interpreted by the ancient Fathers. 
" When the words of the prayer are unknown to those that 
are present," saith St. Basil, " the mind of him that prays 
is nnfruilfni, because it profits none ; but when those who 
are present do understand the prayer, so that it is capable 
of profiling them, then he who prays hath the fruit — 
vm., the bettering of those that are profited hy him." ' 

"Kie case, therefore, stands thus : — If a Christian should 
ack, whether preaching in an unknown toigue be allowable 
in the Church? Ho, replies Bellarmine. And why? 
B«e»ose St. Paul condemns it as being useless and nnedi- 
{yiog to those who hear it. Is praying in an unknown 
tongue allowable? Yes, Tery allowable, says Bellarmine. 
Bat does not St Paul urge the same resscn against this 
as he does against preaching in an uakoown tongue ? Yes, 
he does. And why is not th« reason as good in the latter 
case as in the former ? We seek in vain tor a reply. 

St. Paul had left the Christian ChnrcK this standing 
Tuie, that, in our religious assemblies, " all things should 
b* done to edifying."—! Cor. xiv. 26. But the Church of 
Rome steps in. and says, that the greater part of what 
is done in the Church— Tiz., the stated and ordinjiry 
prt^ers — must not be done to edifying; for they mast be said 
in a langiiat;e which the people do not understand. And 
Bellarmine, ever ready to defend all ihe parts at the Romish 
s^tem which appear most contrary to common sense, 
boldly asserts, that "* the instruction and consolation of the 
people is not the principal end of divine worship !"t And, 
as if this were not enough, he broadly loys down this gene- 
ral proposition: — " In orderthatlhepraversshould profit tlie 
people, (Acre isnonetd that they shoulHumUr stand them! TX 
We may well be startled at such strange assertions. Are 
not the people, we would ask, hound to pray to God, and 
worship Him, just as truly as the priest? If they do not un- 
derstand the prayers offered up in the Church, why should 
they frequent the public worship wherein they have nothing 
to do? There is, clearly, no re:«son for the people meeting 
together to hear Mass, if the praying is to be done by the 
priest alone. If, therefore, the people are at all obliged 
to pray, and praise, and give thanks in the public worship 
— which, one would think, no Christian should deny — it 
is impossible for them to perform this duty* with any 
decency or order, except in conjnnction with the priest 
itt- the public prayers, or liturgy ; and this they can never 
dtr, unless they understand the language of it. 

Nay, the Church of Rome hei-self must be forced to own, 
tbM the people are obliged to join in her public prnj'ers 
vrltk tlie priest, or else she must confess herself guilty of 
tlw greatest absurdity; for, in the Missal, the priest is 
ordered lo commence a great part of the prayers with the 
word '*Ore)nus"'-~i.e., " Let us pray." Now, whom doth 
the'priest mean by «« ? It is plain that he cannot mean 
himself only, for then he mnst split himself up into two 
men; but "(us it is not imaginable that he should mean 
anything so extravagant in such a serious matter) 
lie must cJearly intend by us, himself and the people. 
Now, whynhou'ld ha call upon the pe<ipk to pray, if tliey 
arerBO*«bli;.'cd to pn>y with him ? 

Ifr'the oHive for the fourth Sunday after Easter, as given 
i!iithe!SHs.«i<l,there is a very heautilul prayer, the translation 
of whicHi »;inslthus — •'GGod, whomakest thy faithful people 
tobe ofiotie iyin<l and of one will, grant unto as to love the 
thiilg<tha« thtiK-ccimmandc^t, and lo desire that which thou 
dawprottiit*'; tint so, amidst the chanjres of this world, 
oar fc.irtsiiiuty Iftere l>e fixed, where true joys are to he 
fWi»d, rlli<)ni'h Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen." 'J'he 
collect i« ttt'ba f(jnn«l, nearly in these words, in the sen-ice 
of the Church of England for that day. Now, if this 
prayw'^ wekrc'ti^' 'be ^ spoken in English a few Sundays 
beBeev-itHMoglKnit the various chapels in Ireland, 
w«>doul^t nostthtitithossands ot our Uomnn Catholic coun- 
trymen tvonW cordtejly join in offering it up to God. Docs 
uot'tlle iGborcb eif'tioioe, then, use this prayer in her ser- 
vice? ahfl'doe»;it«itiliow? The priest is directed to say- 
'•ij)»l», 9*« I ^M**""*" •»"«*«* ""'"* «/S«M vobmtatis," 
iSki If one iirf the. -congregation should ask — "Pray, 
FatiMr A;,' what iat^nnge. is that?" " Why, it is Latin." 
''■Is it 8»F 'v.-h^ itJbightiw w ell be Turkish, or Chinese ; 
- ■ ! ' " ■! 'M 't " I 'l- i '■ ■: — 'II' !'! ■' ; ;; " " z ;■ 

* "Oran,ifiii)/! mfi' ■iyW"'^ V '■"'S ^apovai ra 
priHara tiiq vpoaivx'ISi aKapvos iariv 6 vovg tov 
irpoaivYptJtiyov^ fiii^sybf:, utAtXovfitvov. orav ot ot 

nwiff aKvOttv^a^ rdrtb ftrpdaivxoiifvoz Kapirov l\it 
ri/v 'tSiv ' Upc'kovitci'iav ^tXriuair — S. Basil., Reg. 
B»ev. 27S„tonin, iU.p, 733. Pwis, 1839. 

f Kinia »«aseH»m»i6iTOnsmini lOfiiciijnwi non est popnli instructio, 
v#icoq»)l3ti»j^iB*ii«j:jni, n*»i-i4>i*,faMn..ii, p. 01. Colon., 16X&- 
. t Or*tii»!cc.fs:* uiiDjli(.papi*'pi»^iU''Oipro popnlo. . ItaQue »<»» «( 
OM* J ut tiopulus inlelligat, ut ei prowt.— Bellitrui. uc supra, p. 30. 



for we cannot understand a word of it." " Understand !" 
(the priest would reply, following his master, Bellarmine) 
"what is that to the purpose? I toll you, you must pray 
i^ whether yo». understand itipr no." Might not thecon- 
aregation rcassBably reply, that it was a very hard caae for 
%en to bereqnred to join ib a pi^yer, «f the meanwg of 
rwhiob the^hajbno knowledgevainl whii^ for anghkithey 
knew, might be an imprecation of mischief, instead of a 
supplication for mercy. 

But was it always the case, that the public service of the 
Church wtiB carricAoB i» alasgitage tt«lwc>«m to thepte- 
pie? Certainly not. This fact is acknowledged by the 
iiest Roman Catholic divines. Thus, Thomas Aquinas 
and Nicolas de Lyra say — " The common service in the 
primitive Church was in the common vulgar tongue."* 
And why, we may well ask, did the Church of Rome ever 
depart from an usage so accordant with reason and common 
sense ? We searched the history of the Council of Trent 
for an answer to this question, but in vain. It would be 
hard, indeed, to find au)'where a greater example of 
inconsistency than the decree of the Council on this 
very point. It begins by telling na that — "the Mass 
contains very plentiful matter of instmction for all 
faithful people." Sorely, if such were their opinion, 
one would expeet to find tbe Council making care- 
ful provision, that all this valuable instruction should be 
communicated to the people in then- own mother tongue. 
Hut what follows ? " Nevertheless, it did not seem expe- 
dient to the fathers, that it slieoid be celebrated every- 
where in the vulgar tongue If" 

Was there ever so ateurd a coi>clusion drawn from such 
a reasonable proposition? And then they wind up with their 
usual uncharitable anathema — " If any man shall say, 
that the Mass ought only to be celebrated in the vulgar 
tongne, let hira be aectirsed.''X 

In faci, (he decree of the Council of Trent, when put 

into plain words, really means as follows : " Good people, 

yon must know, thatin this mass-boek ot'onn there is con- 
tained such excellent matter for edification, that, if you 
could come at it, it would do you a world of good, and make 
you much wiser and better Christians than you are. Never- 
theless, for reasons best known to ourselves, we think it 
expedient to lock it up from you in an unknown tongue ; 
and, therefore, pray satisfy your hunger with the belief, that 
here is great store of spiritual food for you, though you 
never 1m permitted to taste of it ; but if yon wish to feed 
and nourish your hungry souls with the sound of words, 
without any knowledge of the sense of them, then we freely 
grant you this boon with all our hearts ; much good may 
it do you 1" Should not all Roman Catholic people be 
most extremely obliged to these tender-hearted Fathers, 
tliat talk to their children of brejid, but give them a stone ? 
But it is time that we should notice another defence 
which has been attempted to be set up for the use of an 
unknown tongue in tlie public prayers of the Church. 
Bellarmine, as we have seen, was forced to adopt the 
startling proposition, that tbe people neeJiwf understand 
tlie prayers. In this be was quite true to tbe principles 
of his Church ; for, in point of fact, it is the only ground 
on which a Latin liturgy can be consistently defended. 
But the proposition, tltus nakedly stated, appears, at the first 
blosb, so plainly contrary to common sense, that it would 
be apt to repel, rather than persuade, enlightened sensible 
men ; and, therefore. Bishop MUner, writing for Engli.sh 
readers, with his usual adroitness endeavours to put tbe 
matter in a raoreiavourable light. " The use of tm Latin 
tongue," aaiih he, " in tlie public liturjiy of the Church, 
. . . . is no detriment to the faithful, as they have 
trandutions of the liturgy and other books in their hands, 
by means of which, or of their own devotion, they can join 
with the priest in every part of the solemn worship."§ 

Milner's defence, even if well-founded, would prove a very 
inadequate justificationoftlio practice of theKomish Church, 
in continuing theiiscofaLatinUtur;.'y. If, as he seems toad- 
mit, the people OKt;/i< to understand the prayers, why doesshe 
not at once adopt the vernacidar language of each country, 
in the public prayers of the Church, instead of leaving tbe 
people to grope their way through the means of a transla- 
tion, which could be of no manner of use to the poor, who 
could not afford to purchase one, or to the ignorant, who 
could not read the book, even if tbey possessed it ? 

But we have a graver chai^ to bring against Milner than 
the adoption of an inconclusive argument. While he speaks 
of translations of the Romish liturgy, as if they were in every 
body'shands, he suppresses the important fact, that thewstf 
of tliese translations has been a Mthvritativgly condemned by 
an infallible decree of the Pope himself. This was a mat- 
ter of which a learned divine like Bishop Milner could 
hardly have been ignorant ; and if he was aware of it, it 
is another proof of the intentional dishonesty of that 
writer, of which, as our readers are awa»c, v»e have been 
already obliged to give so many instances. The circum- 
stances which drew forth this Papal condemnation are so 
curious, that we think it well to mention them. 



* In primltiva eccleaia benedietlooes et cetera conmunia flebaat in 
vnlgwvi. — Blhl. oatn Oloss. Ord et Expos., N.de Lyra., Ad, l.Cor.xiy., 
p«rs. vi., fol. 5S. 2. Basil, l.'iOJ. 

2tt»rj non ctaotor benedlctiones in Tolgnri ? Sicendum Ml guo4 
:tioc loite fult in eccleaia primitiva. — Tuora. Aquia., op., in I Cor, 
; XIV. ; kct. iii., torn. xvL, fol. 8J. Venet, 159S. 
i t Et»i missa magnam ciitiDcat popull fldelis *rttdltloncni#non 
Itameaeipodireywum estpat/itniSjUtvulgMl pasaim liagua celebrs- 
Jlttlur Decret. Cone. Trid,, 8«s&. xxii,, cap. viii. 

t SI qiiis di.\eret, liiujua tantam vulgari miaaaia eelebrari debere, 
anathema sit.— Cone. Trid., »ess, xxii., can. is. 

5 lliluiia "End of CoaUOTcrsj," pp. 448,449. l,«Bd«n, 18*2. 



In the year ICGO, an eminent French writer, named 
Voisin, who, as a good Roman Catholic, had probably rea'd 
tbe statement of the Council of Trent — " that the Mass 
contains veiy plentiful instruction for kU faithfnl people" — 
and, as a piuia «»d benevolent man, wished to benefit his 
Jlellow-couittrynMn, determined to twnslatc thcMistal into 
th&'Frenchitongae. for their use. P<^ Alexander VII. 
then occupied the Papal chair ; and one would naturally 
«H!pect, that he would have bestowed praise and commen- 
dation upon a writer who took such pains to diffuse among 
bis countrymea the bauwiedge of that book which tbe 
Council of Trent had pronounced to be so tiseful and in- 
structive. Fiir different, however, was the reception which 
Voisin's translation met with at Borne. The Pope was 
filled with rage and indignation at this profanation of the 
sacred mysteries of the Church ; and he forthwith gave 
vent to his anger in the following Bull, which, as a curiosity, 
we translate lor the information of our readers : — 

" With great sorrow of heart it has come to our ears, 
that, in the kingdom of France, certain sons of perdition 
(quidam perditionis filii), anxious to destroy souls by their 
novelties, and despising ecclesiastical sanctions, have ar- 
rived at such a pitch of madness (ad earn nuper vesaniam 
pervenerint) that they have dared to translate into the 
vulgar French tongue, the Roman Missal, which was written 
in the Latin language, and used for so many ages in the 
Church, and have dared, moreover, to print and circulate 
it, for the use of persons of every rank and sex, thereby 
endeavouring to throw down and trample upon the majesty 
of the holy ritual, expressed in the Laiin tongue, and by 
their rash attempt, seeking to expose the dignity of the 
sacred mysteries to the gaze of the vulgar. 

" We, then, to whom the care of the Lord's vineyard has 
been entrusted, in order that we may root up, as far as in 
us lies, the thorns with which it is overgrown, do declare 
our abhoiTcnee and detestation of that thirst for novelty 
which deforms the beauty of the Church, and is the 
fruitful parent of disobedience, rashness, sedition, sehism, 
and many other evils. 

" Therefore, of our certain knowledge, mere motion 
and mature deliberation, we perpetually condemn, denounce, 
and forbid the aforesaid Missal, translated by some person 
into the French tongue, or one hereajteAto be written and 
published in any manner whatsoever (vel in posteruin 
alias quomodolibet conscribendum et evulgandani) ; and 
we for ever forbid under Ihe penalty of eicommunicution, 
the printing, readiny, or possession of such a book, to all 
faithful persons of both sexes, of whatever rank, order, con- 
dition, or dignity they may be, even though special and 
individual mention be made of them. 

" Given at Rome, at Sta. Maria Maggiore, under the 
Fisherman's ring, January 12, letil.'* 

And, now, what do our readers think of Bishop Milner, 
and his excuse that the practice of Latin prayei-s may be 
palliated by the use of a translation ? Alexander VII. had 
no fault to find with the accuracy of Voisin's book, and he 
raised no objection to it on that head. No ! It was the 
mere fact of making a translation of tbe Missal that the 
Pope condemned. This was an acknowledgment, tliat the 
people were called upon to use their reason, and that 
it was their duty to endeavour to undeistand the 
services of the Church ; and the Pope seems to have 
thought that such a teirible crime as this could not be de- 
nounced in sufficiently severe terms. Poor Voisin himself 
was called " a son of perdition ;" he was mad, schismatical, 
seditious. And why ? Because he dared " to expose the 
sacred mysteries to the gaae of the vulgiu- 1" The printers 
and purchasers of his work were threatened with exeommH- 
nication, and the same penalty was denounced against ail 
similar attempts in future .' And, yet, notwithstanding all 
this. Bishop Milner has the assurance to tell Roman Ca- 
tholics that they may lawfully use translations of the Latin 
liturgy ! Has the Pope ceased to be infallible ? or, has the 
threat of excommunication lost its power ? 

We shall add but one fact more, to show the practical 
consequences of the teaching of the Cbuich of Home npoa 
the all-important subject of prayer. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, Caidinal 
Toletus, a learned Jesuit, published a work for »he in- 
struction of the Romish clergy. In speaking of the manner 
in which they should repeat their prayers, tc says that 
attention is of three kindsf- First, attention to the 
words of the prayer; secondly, to its ineamny; thirdly, 
that the thoughts should be fixed in God, The first of 
these— namely, attention to the words — is necessary, but 
only at tbe begb(fning of the praye--. The second, namely, 
attention to the meaning of tte prayer— is net necessary, 
and for a very curious reasoa ; " because," saith he, " if, iu 
singing the Psalms, it "'ere necessary to understand the 
sense, there would bo eery few who could accomplish it ! " 
This, be it remcubered, is the rule given for Uie clergy ; 
and if iii«/ are not called on to understand the meaning of 
the prayers they use, much less, we may suppose, nee<l ihelaity 
trouble themselves on this score. The third actof attention— 
namely, to have the thoughts fixed onGod — is not nec esaaryl 



* Cherubini, ilaffn., Bull, Rom. torn, v., p. 333. Lngdun, 1673. 

♦ Kccilareoporiet cum advertentia et atlenijoiie, qua; nmltitiles est. 
iPriniacirci verba; alteiii, nt imelligatm' lensus vei Ooruin , tertia, nt 
'■ atteiliiatur linis oraadi, nempe^ lit qui recitet tt-nsidertt &e Deo pna- 

sentem, et cum Deo verba facere. Prima attentio, seu advtrtentia, 
est necessariu fcecunda altentio non est necexsaria; 

■ nam SI aU Psalmos canendos jnsta prasciptum, oportet sensum 
iucelligere, paucimai tuerU qui illud Uuplereut Tertia 

I etiam axteutio jioji esr maaJ>aaria.— Card. Toieius de InslracL, baeerd. 

' uu. ii.. cup. xiii., p. 3S9l Kodiumag, 1611, 
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This, then, is tlie melancholy consequence of using 
prayers in an unknown tongue. By the constant repetition 
(/forms which they <lo not, or cannot understand, priests 
and people alike are, at length, taught to believe that the 
mere utterance of certain words is all that is required of 
them. They are told, by one of their own divines, that 
they need not remember they are in the presence of God ; 
and the proper end and object of prayer — namely, the com- 
munion of our souls with our heavenly Father, and the 
making known our wants to Him, is utterly lost sight of and 
forgotten. Thus, the very life of devotion is destroyed ; 
and nothing is left, save a dry, cold, inanimate formalism, 
which resembles the lifeless skeleton, rather than the living 
and breathing form of vital Christianity. Is this the reli- 
gion which the Church of Rome offers to us, which is to be 
our guide in life, our comfort in affliction, our support in 
the hoar of death ? 



THE BREVIARY AND THE ENGLISH PBAYEE 

BOOK. 
Cub object in this article is — first, to notice some of the 
attempts which have been made, from time to time, by Ro- 
man Catholics themselves, to correct the gross errors and 
superstitions by which they have been compelled to admit 
the Breviary is disfigured : and, secondly, to call attention 
to the remarkable fact, that the very reforms which they 
have vainly attempted or desired to effect, have been re- 
alized and carried ont in the Liturgy of the Reformed 
Church of these kingdoms. 

I. — First, then, as to the attempts at reforming the 
Breviary made by mcml)ers of the Church of Rome itself. 
As might be expected from the age in which these 
Breviaries were compiled, they were not merely an abridg- 
ment of the ancient Chm-ch ofiBces, but abonnded in 
corrupt and superstitious matter, novel in its origin, and 
utterly opposed to the purity and simplicity of the primitive 
worship. The following description of the Service Books of 
that period is taken verbatim from a work of high repute, 
by a zealous ultramontane writer — the Abbe Gueranger : — * 
" These copies," he says, " were not only corrupted by the 
ignorance and carelessness of tlieir authors, but were filled 
with a multitude of gross and even superstitious additions. 
These additions consisted cliierty of apocryphal stories, un- 
known to the preceding ages, anil sometimes even rejected 
by them ; and which were introduced into the lessons, 
hymns, and antliems. Barbarous formularies (formulcs) 
were inserted with the view of gratifying a gross-minded 
populace; votive masses took the place of the ordinary 
masse.s, and were performed with superstitious rites ; 
tenedictions were pronounced, unknown to all antiquity. 
In a word, in place of being the living rule, the instruction, 
and the supreme law of a Christian people, the Liturgy was 
degraded to the office of ministering to the popular passions; 
and fictions, which were quite in their place in the middle- 
age mysteries, often invaded the books of the altar and the 
choir. To understand the full extent of these .abuses it is 
only necessary to remember the sangfroid with \vhi<!h the 
clergy gave up the Cathedrals to the strange farces of the 
Feast of the Ass, and of the Feast of Fools."t The author 
concludes this sad description with the remark — '* In sub- 
mitting to such degradation, during tlie fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the Liturgy only shared the same fate 
as the Church itself."J 

The first attempt at reforming the notorious corruptions 
of the Chnrch ritual was made by Pope Leo X., about the 
time when the Uoformation began. It is admitted that this 
PontitF was not actuated by any regard for the Uivine 
honour in this matter, but merely by the desire of getting 
rid of the barbarous Latinity and offensive grossness which 
revolted his fastidious taste and classical refinement. A 
reform, originating in such motives, came, .as might be ex- 
pected, to nothing. Still the evil was universally and 
deeply felt ; especially as the Reformers failed not to'direct 
their assaults against the undeniable corruption of public 
worship which existed in the Church of Rome. Acconl- 
ingly. Pope Clement VII., duly impressed with the mo- 
mentous nature of the subject, entrusted the task of re- 
vising and reforming the Roman Breviary to one of the 
most learned anil pious members of the sacred college — 
Cardinal Quignon, General of the Franciscan Order. He 
completed his task in the year looH, shortly after Clement's 
death, and dedicated his refornied Breviary to the new 
Pope, Paul III. The title of the work sufficiently indi- 
cates the main feature bv which it was distinguished from 
theformer Breviaries— "The Roman Breviary Compiled 
and arranged, chiefli/ Jroin Sacred Scripture and ap- 
proved Histories of the Sait,ts."§ A brief of Pope Paul 
•was prefixed to the book, permitting the use of it, under cer- 
tam conditions, to thesecular clergv, and releasing them from 
the use of ■■i ny othe r Breviary whatsoever. The first edition 

• OntranBCT, ln»litlltioiisUlnrEii|iic-s. vuTl.Tfip.ailT.^e'rVTiris^Tsto". 

t rh'-sc KbuMS relate to llie Missal as well as to the lireviary. Ev«i 
the mnet s..leTnn rile of the Cliuicli diU not. by ttie conlussioa of this 
writer, escape profanation. 

J In cimnection with this SBbject, the following remarks of tlie same 
writer .re de,eryin<r of .ttention :-•• We have not vel ennmerated 
dv.„i ''1'^' *■'""'• '" ""'»' "«<■•'• '■UTO'inced themselves into 
»t..^,r, ''•..''""'""" "Chitecture prostituted itself even to the 
Mnetna^'^r'.^ff !''J'-'"°'''= ">""t""^« "' »Mred things in the very 
Sleh™°7h,^iL '""'-•«"' '">»"» »f derks and monks detil-d the 
Sp?n?d' the wav .r.";- •"« "'.""■'""». "'<= caprice of ,„n,,me.,ta,ion, 
eo^arnou. nl^^Ll ■ i" "<'"»«""" »' P'^"" 'orms, prodnciiiB an in- 
With the mistical emblems of divine worship.-l. e., ^p, aca.s 
■wis nactorimi hlstortii collcctam et conciiuutimi. 



was speedily exhatuted, and a second appeared the nexty ear, 
1536. Itf the preface to this second edition the author in- 
forms us, that whilst the great majority of grave and learned 
men approved ofhis work, and saw nothing in it to be changed, 
there were some who, though they approved of it on the 
whole, yet thought it wag incomplete in some points ; and 
that, in deference to then- opinion, he had made some al- 
terations, still adhering to the same idea and plan. He 
also speaks of a third class to whom his work was not 
equally pleasing, because, having grown old under a diffe- 
rent regime, they were of opinion that no change what- 
ever should be made by the clergy in the established mode 
of praying.* Amongst the objectors of this class were 
found the Doctors of the Sorbonne at Paris. Notwith- 
standing this partial opposition, the reformed Breviary he- 
came all but universally popular with the clergy, and a 
vast number of editions were published at Rome, at Ve- 
nice, at Antwerp, and even at Paris, under the very eye^ 
of the Sorbonne Doctors, who had vainly attempted to 
bring it into disrepute. The fact of its frequent republi- 
cation at Rome proves that it still enjoyed the counte- 
nance of Paul III., and of his immediate successor in the 
the Papacy, Julius III. 

But, unfortunately, a change soon came over this pro- 
mising state of things. Cardinal Caraffa mounted the 
Papal throne in 1555, under the title of Paul IV. One 
of his first acts was to withdraw the permission which 
Paul III. had given, and Paul's successor had continued — 
the permission, that is, to use the Breviary of Quignon. 
Two reasons may be assigned for this retrograde policy. 
First, a feeling of personnl jealousy against the author. 
For at the time that Pope Clement had commissioned 
Quignon to review the Breviary, he gave a similar charge 
to Cardinal Caraffa. The work of the former was pre- 
ferred ; and it is very natural, though not very creditable 
to the head or heart of the latter, that as soon as he ob- 
tained the power, he lost no time in prohibiting the further 
circulation of the work of his rival. The other reason 
above alluded to may he fonnd in the fact — to which we 
shall advert more particularly below — that the Church of 
Engl.aiid had not long before put forth her Book of Com- 
mon Prayer ; in one of the Prefacesf to which the com- 
pilers stated the principles on which they had proceeded in 
drawing it up, and which principles were to some extent 
identical with those by which Cardinal Quignon had (in 
the Preface to the second edition of his Breviary above no- 
ticed) declared himself to have been guided. Nay, more, 
the compilers of the English Prayer Book had, in this 
Preface, actually appropriated, as best expressing their 
own views, some of tlie statements put forward by Quig- 
non in his Preface. These reasons sufficiently explain 
why Pope Paul IV. discountenanced the Breviary of Quig- 
non. The call for some reformation in the offices of the 
Church was, however, too urgent to be disregarded. He 
.accordingly set himself to perfecting the work which, as we 
have seen hehimself had alreadybegun, and which was not 
approved l)y Clement VII. Ilis death, however, which 
took place in 1559, put a stop to his undertaking before it 
was complete. The question ofliturgical reform, pressing 
as it was, was laid asiilo for a time. The Fathers of Trent, 
occupied with other weighty matters, were either unable or 
unwilling to enter upon so momentous a matter. But the 
necessities of the iase became too urgent to admit of any 
further postponement. The Court of France, especially, 
directed the Cardinal of Lorraine to impress upon the 
Council the necessity of reforming the divine offices, 
and purifying them from the corruptions and superstitions, 
" which, under the pretext of piety, serve only to deceive 
the people." It was also exinessly demanded that public 
prayers should be allowed to be said in the vernacular 
tongue, in order to be understood by the people | 
Upon this, Pope Pius IV. sent the Council the un- 
published work of his predecessor, Paul IV., to serve 
as a b.asis upon which to proceed ; but after much delay, and 
the appointing of a commission to execute the task, nothing 
was eventually done. The Council, in its last session, 
contented itself with referring the question respecting 
Mi.ssals and Breviaries to the Pope. Pius IV. died soon 
after this, Icai-ing the work still undone to his successor, 
Pius V. This Pontiff, assisted by a number of divines§ 
whose .sympathies were all on the side of inveterate usage, 
and opposed to the reforming tendencies which had par- 
tially developed themselves under Clement and his imme- 
diate successors, published, at last, in 1508, the long- 
looked for edition of the Roman Breviary. In the Bull 
prefixed to it, Qiiignon's Breviary was abrogated, together 
lyith all other Breviaries which could not show a prescrip- 
tion of two hundred years.|| By this prudent reservation 
the Papal See avoided any collision with the cherished 
usages of the Churches which had never conformed to the 
Roman ritual. Thus, for example, Milan was left in undis- 
turbed possession of the Ambrosian office, and Toledo of 
the .Mosarabic. 

Not many years, however, elapsed when it was found 
necessary, from the numerous discrepancies which arose 
in the successive editions of Pius's Breviary, to undertake 
anew revision. This was done by Pope Vl-nent VIII., 
in 1002.^ This Breviary airain was supersv :<! by ano- 
ther revision under Urban VIII., in 1631, v 'ich is the 
♦ Zaccarta i., lli». ■ 

t This Preface is entitled " Concerning the Service of the Church." 
t Fleury Cuntiuuat, torn, .\xxlit., pp. 14, 16. PalUvicino. Lib. 19. 
cap. 1. •. 8. 
I Zaecaria., p. 116. I Zacctria, p. lU. f Zaccari*, p. 110. 



Breviary still in general use in the Chiu\;h of Rome.* and 
the one from which we have given so many extracts to oar 
readers in former numbers. 

When once the Council of Trent had stamped with its 
authority the traditional usages of the Church, it became, 
of course, a necessity to uphold the old-established Bre- 
viaries, with all their corruptions and superstitious, and to 
repudiate such changes as those which Cardinal Quignon 
had introduced. The effect, accordingly, of the successive 
revisions just noticed, was not to reform any of the abuses 
which had grown up during the dark ages, but to stereo- 
type them, and introduce new superstitions. FabiUous 
legends and spurious writings were still allowed to dis- 
figure the pages of a work professing to guide the devotions 
of the faithful, and promote the honour of the God of 
truth. Such a proceeding as this could not and did not 
satisfy those who were truly in earnest about the momen- 
tous subject of divine worship. Accordingly, in the year 
1680, the Archbishop of Paris, Francois de Harlay, pub- 
lished a Breviary founded on the grand principle of Car- 
dinal Quignon — namely, that of excluding h^man com- 
positions from the responds, anthems, &=•, and replacing 
them by texts of Holy Scripture. And upon the model 
of this Paris Breviary are constructed the other Breviaries 
since in use throughout France.t 

From this refospect it appears that the worship of the 
Weofcru church had been, in the lapse of ages, gradually 
becoming overlaid with abuses and superstitions of various 
kinds. That, at last, the evil became so intolerable as to 
induce the Rioman Pontiff to attempt to correct it, by 
reforming the offices of the Breviary. That, in accordance 
with his desire, and at his special request, a reformed 
Breviary was drawn up, which was sanctioned by him ani 
his immediate successors, and met with almost universal 
reception in the Western Church during a period of several 
years. That, at length, the spirit of determined hostility 
to every measure which could possibly be construed into 
an approval of the detested Reformation, unfortunately 
led to the abandonment of the course initiated by 
Clement VII., and caused a retracing of the steps which, 
under his auspices, had been so wisely, and ably, and 
piously taken by Cardinal Quignon. That, under the 
retrograde influence thus called into action, the Breviary 
became again disfigured with absurd fictions and super- 
stitious ceremonies, which, however well suited to the 
ignorance and credtility of the middle ages, are utterly ont 
of place in an age calling itself enlightened. That, ac- 
cordingly, the Gallican Church refused to accept the 
Roman Breviary, thus restored to its mediajval state, and 
effected for itself a reform akin to that originated by 
Quignon, and approved by the Papal See for many years. 

II. — The second purpose which we proposed to ourselves 
in this article was, to show that the reform of the divine 
offices, commenced by Cardinal Quignon, and partially 
effected by him, has been fully realized and carried out by 
the compilers of the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England. In order to show this, we cannot do 
better than place, in parallel columns, a lew extracts from 
the preface to Quignon's Breviary, of 1536, and the pre- 
face to the English Prayer Book, of 154!), entitled 
" Conceruiiii; the Service of the Church ;" Irom which 
comparison it will at once appear that the compilers of the 
English Liturgy so fully concurred in the sentiments of 
the Roman Cardinal respecting the great principle upon 

which the offices of divine worship ought to be based 

naniely, a close adherence to Holy Scripture — that they 
hesitated not to adopt, in some cases, his very words: — 



BBEVUHIUM QUIO.SCI.NII, 
ril-EFATlo. 

Factum est, nescio quo 
pacto, precantiuni ut'glij^en- 
tia, ut pautattiu a sauctis. 
simis illis veteruui pittrnm 
institutis ditjcederetur. Nam 
libriScripturajSaiirffiqui statis 
anui teraporibus legeiiili erant 
Diore majorum vixJuminccepti 
umittuntur. . . . lilud 
ante uiuuia vistiia nobis est in 
consuetudiuetn revocare, ut 
Scriptura Sacra maxime omni. 
iiin toto anno, et omnes 
Psalini singulis septimaiiis 
perlegercntur. (.'trnoique enim 
veteribus patribus sutniiia 
ratioile placuisse videbainus, 
qui plerosque Ultros utriusipu- 
testatuenti per anui tempura 
Ifgendos disposiieraiit in 
Brcviario, et per dies sic 
Psalmos (listribufrant, r.t sin- 
gulis aeptintaniH totum psal- 
terium legeretur. SeJ (ut 
supra diximus) preeantiuni 
nei^ligentia factum erat ut 
minima pars Scrifituras lege- 
retur, et psalmoruiQ plerisque 
oiniasis, pauci singulis fere 
itiebus repeterentur. . 
. . Turn Iii^iiniffi siinetorum, 
qufeilarn tani incnllai et tain 
sine Ueli-ctu sciipta^ habeulur 
(in alio Breviario) nt nee 
authoritatem habere videautur 
nee gmvitatem. 



I'RKFACK TO TUK BOOK tjh 
COMMON raAVER. 

I'liis luaiiy years this goodN 
and decent onier of the ancient 
Fathers hath been so altered, 
broken, atid neglected, that 
commonly when any Book of 
tlie Hiblu wag lieguu, aft«r 
three or four chapters were 
read out, all the rest were un- 
read. Tiiey (the ancient 
Fathers) so ordered the matter 
that the whole Bible (or the 
greatest part thereof) should 
be read over once every year. 
. . . And, fiirtliermore.not- 
witliglandiiig that the ancient 
Fathers Itave divided the 
Psaluift into seven portions, 
now, of late, a f<-vv of tliem 
have been daily said, and the 
rest utterly omitted. 



(The continual reading of 
Holy Scripture) hath been 
neglected by planting in au- 
certoin stories and legends. 



• Zacairia,p. 120. 

t Dictioniulre de Utwgie, col. len. 



